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Hon. The mission ap- 
peared to be faultless, 
fulfilling its organizers' 
highest hopes. 

But was it too perfect? 
Did everything go too 
well? Is there truth in the 
danger pointed out by 
news commentator 
Walter Cronkite when 
he suggested that, be- 
cause of the apparent 
ease with which the 
Apollo 8 Team carried 
out their mission, we 
might become blase and 
indifferent about this re- 
markable achievement? 
Perhaps this comment 
was prompted by the 
way in which we react 
to so many of the mar- 
vellous innovations 
around us. We DO take 
so much for granted. 

The other penetration 
of Earth's atmosphere, 
occurred two thousand 
years ago when 
the Creator became man 
in the person of Christ, 
thus establishing an 
entrance for us into a 
new world. Do we llke- 

MISSION being, three earthlings lotions were heaped wise accept this rather 

ACCOMPLISHED! Less escaped the bounds upon the Apollo 8 team lightly? Yet this was the 

than two thousand years of earth's atmosphere to who accomplished this most stupendous act of 
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after the world was 
visited by a celestial 



orbit a heavenly body. phenomenal "first" in 
The world's congratu- extra-terrestrial explore- 



all time. 

—CAPTAIN GARY VENABLES 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

We give our readers a last 
lingering look at Christmas 
among our news items this 
week. We acknowledge that 
February is rather late to do 
this, but, owing to the remov- 
al of the printing plant and 
editorial offices to Oakville, 
we have had to prepare the 
post-Christmas issues of this 
periodical earlier than usual. 
This number will be the last 
one to be printed in Toronto. 
Several machines are already 
in operation and it is hoped 
that the whole change-over 
will be completed by the first 
week in February. Lieut.-Coio- 
nel Herbert Wood's story of 
the previous move is con- 
cluded on page eight. 

A regular change-over 
which is of much greater im- 
portance is heralded on page 
nine. We present the first 
seven of the young people 
who in September will move 
info the Army's two training 
colleges to take over the ac- 
commodation vacated by the 
new officers who are to be 
commissioned in June. 

Many of these are distrib- 
utors of the Army's periodi- 
cals, an enthusiastic minority 
whose work is featured on 
page fourteen. We hope as a 
regular feature to pay tribute 
to these front-rank fighters. 



EDITORIAL: 



The Secular Citadel 




AN encouraging success in the field of religious 
A communications was achieved toward the 
end of last year when a church-sponsored film 
won an award at two "secular" film festivals. 
"Homo Homlnl," a ten-minute colour film, was 
commissioned by the World Council of Churches 
for showing at Its Fourth Assembly at Uppsala, 
Sweden. Produced by John Taylor, and made in 
Czechoslovakia, "Homo Homlni" uses animation, 
puppets, newsreel, stills and music to depict a 
modern technocrat who feeds questions to a 
cybernetic head and gets answers to amazing 
technical problems but has great trouble with 
human questions. The film won Its awards at the 
Edinburgh and the Netherlands Film Festivals. 

Colonel Leslie Plndred, who as one of the 
Army's delegates at Uppsala saw the film, de- 
scribed It In these pages as "unforgettable." He 
said that it totally immersed the global Church 
In the modem world with all Its problems and 
possibilities. 

Last year's crop of dirty films have deservedly 
received a lashing from the critics, who consider 
they speak for the average patron when they 
say, as one columnist put it: "Those that did see 
these boring sex films couldn't help but wonder 
why they bothered to see them." Those who seek 
to titillate the tastes of a minority of movie-goers 
underestimate the latent desire among all men 
for a wholesome presentation of good and evil 
which will ask important questions and suggest 
the right answers. This should be the role of re- 
ligion. Yet the really "religious" films (i.e. those 
which give a true evaluation of good in relation 
to evil) which have been box-office successes 
have always been "secular" creations and pro- 
ductions. 

This Is because such films have been written 
and presented by people who are totally im- 
mersed In our modern world. Though they may 
not, in the main, be professing Christians, they 
have succeeded in effectively presenting Christian 
truths because, being professional communi- 
cators, they know how to use the language and 



thought-forms of today and to deal with the 
burning questions to which these truths apply. 
This is where church productions, in every form 
of communication, usually so signally fall. 

Church organizations are rather prone to pub- 
licize what they are doing in the world rather 

than what God is doing through them and 

through "secular" agencies. Too often attempts 
to proclaim the gospel in dramatic form are put 
in a "religious" setting wholly alien to those for 
whom the message is intended. The commenda- 
tion by top film critics of a W.C.C.-sponsored 
film suggests that the churches could find a 
ready audience for their message if they would 
dispense with the muffling tones of their tradi- 
tional theological approach. 

Hard economics limit the Army's contribution 
to films, radio and television, but we would 
like to keep in the vanguard so far as the secular 
incursions of our literature are concerned and 
particularly as this relates to "The War Cry." The 
gospel of Christ means nothing unless it is both 
secular and contemporary. Yet "The War Cry" 
has been criticized on both counts. 

If St. Paul, being both, could base a mes- 
sage on the athletic and sporting events of his 
day, why cannot we feature a well-known Cana- 
dian hockey player? If Our Lord could catch the 
ear of his listeners by commending certain ac- 
tivities of a judge admittedly renowned for his 
injustices (and without explicitly condemning the 
injustices) why are we at fault in catching the 
eye of our more casual readers by using an 
actress, in spite of her immodesties, or a tele- 
vision personality, in spite of his agnosticism? 

In their efforts to penetrate ear-gate and eye- 
gate of the secular citadel with the gospel, Chris- 
tian communicators are out-numbered by highly 
professional, commercial advertising technicians 
and by influential infidels in high places. But, 
praise God, the word gets through. We plead 
with our brethren to help us in our crusade when 
they can — but if they can't, please don't obstruct! 



Out of the church hall - into the nave 



EXIT FROM JAUVIS ST. — The move 
to Oakvllle hat begun. 

Page Two 



<<T HAVE seen the cathedral at 
A Saragossa thronged with 
promenaders like a market- 
place. 1 have seen the Arch- 
bishop of Paris stop and talk to 
children when he was in proces- 
sion in Notre Dame. I have heard 
applause and cries of acclama- 
tion as the Pope passed by in 
St. Peter's, Rome. And within the 
last month, for the first time in 
my life, I have heard applause 
in St. Paul's Cathedral and in 
Southwark Cathedral. 

"In the former case it was in 
response to a religious offering 
of jazz; in the latter it was a 
tribute to the testimony of a re- 
covered alcoholic. And I say that, 



The cemecrallen of Salvation Army 
buildings — In the i<ni« that by perform- 
ance of any ceremony, or In any other 
way, such may be deemed to have ac- 
quired a special sanctity — Is contrary 
lo Its fundamental principles as revealed 
by Its history. Every building that can 
be used with effect in the furtherance of 
Its campaign is sacred while it is being 
used — The History of The Salvation 
Army, Vol. II. 



if these things are not the signs 
of a new renaissance (I am very 
impressionable), at least they are 
signs of life. 

"But I had not realized how 
adaptable cathedrals really are. 
St. Paul's, yes. Walking about 
under the dome during the in- 
tervals of recent performances 
was, except for the non-smok- 
ing, somewhat reminiscent of 
being in the lobbies of the opera 
in Paris or Vienna. But the nave 
of Southwark, as I found on Sun- 
day, makes a good meeting- 
place, too, and cleared of chairs 
I can quite see that a decorous 
dance would be possible. If 
baroque is more suitable for a 
ball, Guildhall long ago proved 
that gothicry is not inimical to 
gaiety. 

"Meanwhile, it was interest- 
ing to see the Succentor of South- 
wark darting about with a mi- 
crophone on a lead when people 
asked questions about alcohol- 
ism on Sunday night at 6:30. 
I had the feeling that this was a 
deeply religious meeting, that 
here were people who meant 



business, notwithstanding the 
fact that at the conclusion, the 
Succentor reminded us that we 
were swinging into December 
and promised us next week an 
"ecclesiastical spectacular" in 
the form of the Advent carol 
service. 

"An array of cups and saucers 
stood on a table at the back of 
the nave, so the congregation 
were then able to imbibe re- 
freshments and engage in con- 
versation. Of course, that sort 
of refreshment has been part of 
the ritual as far back as I can 
remember in the Church; the only 
difference is that now you don't 
always have to crowd into the 
church hall." 

This quotation from a colum- 
nist in the "Church Times" makes 
intriguing reading bearing in 
mind the concern of some of our 
latter-day ecclesiastically-minded 
Salvationists to preserve the 
"sanctity" of Army buildings 
and to relegate social occasions 
to the (presumably) less "holy" 
precincts of the young people's 
hall! 

The War Cry 



Free from 
the grip 
of liquor 



George Compton writes the story of a man 
whom God found in the depths 

VI/HAT is it like to be free from the 
'" strangling grip of liquor? What is it 
like to be sober for the first Christmas in 
thirty years? I talked with Dick Banfield, 
a recently enrolled soldier of the St. John's 
Temple, Nfld., who, with tear-filled eyes and 
choked emotion, told me of a life controlled 
by alcohol. 

Said Dick "I was raised in a Christian 
home. I became a junior soldier at my south 
coast home corps. I played in a small corps 
band and seemed to be moving along nor- 
mally as a young Salvation Army lad. Then 
I left home to seek employment and soon 
the social life of the crowd with whom I 
associated led me to start drinking beer. 
They said, and I believed them, that beer 
would give a lift but I soon became so 
immune to the beer that I found a lot must 
be taken for it to become effective. Soon I 
substituted hard liquor for beer and so I be- 
came enslaved to the habit." 

I reflected on what Dick had said and on 
a passage from Shakespeare which I had 
just finished talking about in school — 




Dick Banfield was swam-ln as a Salvation Army soldier by Commissioner Wiseman en Easier Sunday, 1968. 
Dick Is seen en the leFt, next to the Commissioner, holding his Articles of War. 



But 'tis strange: 

And often times, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray's 
In deepest consequence. 

Dick was, and is, an industrious, able and 
good worker and despite his drinking, he 
managed to hold his job and maintain his 
home. "But" he said "drinking became an 
obsession. I had as many as twenty-two 
bottles in the house at one time. I always 
found something to celebrate with a little 
drink. Every day and more than once daily, 
there was cause for celebration." 

Then in the summer of 1967, following a 
brief holiday, there was another celebration 
before returning to work but this time Dick's 
body couldn't take the beating. He found 
himself "shaking to pieces." "My wife is 
good and understanding ... no grumbling" 
said Dick. "I felt as if this was the end. 
I'm going crazy" he said. "Get me a doctor." 
Later my wife suggested that I call the A.A. 
people. Two of these came and following a 



A WORKABLE FAITH — 4 



what use is the Church? 



TTHE subject of the Church is headline news 
today — especially the latest about its 
weaknesses, its divisions, its problems and 
its search for some common ground of 
unity. All too often the opinion held by so 
many is one of contempt at worst and per- 
haps passive indifference at best. The easy 
reaction to the question of the place of the 
Church in one's life is simply not to react 
at all. But I suggest that the issue is more 
weighty than that kind of non-response 
would suggest. 

Our Lord said in Matt. 16, "I will build 
my church." The true Church then is His, 
not ours — it belongs to Him and acknowl- 
edges Him as its head. St. Paul's use of the 
illustration of a body with head and vari- 
ous members is most meaningful when to the 
church at Corinth he wrote, "You are the 
body of Christ." The idea here is that Christ 
is the divine head while the communion of 
believers constitutes His earthly body. This, 
I think, is symbolism we can all understand. 

While the Bible recognizes frankly the 
existence of differences of opinion, even at 
times of spiritual conflict within the various 
churches, the idea is unmistakably there 
that the true Church of Christ is united — 
that it is essentially one. Even though there 
may be different churches, the body of the 
faithful believers in all those churches is a 
united organism, bound together in one 
great fellowship. It was this thought which 



prompted St. Paul to exhort Christians not 
to create, but rather to keep or maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
I have found, personally, that the relation- 
ship of those whose supreme loyalty is to 
Jesus Christ leaps denominational boundar- 
ies and Christian cultural differences. Chris- 
tians need not seek to create unity so much 
as to act upon the basic fact that all who 
love Christ are united already. 

The function of the Church in the world 
is that of an embassy. The individual Chris- 
tian is an ambassador. An ambassador does 
not set policy, for he is but the representa- 
tive. He is not the government, he merely 
speaks for the government. The task of 
Christ's Church is not to create a message, 
but to speak its God-ordained gospel in the 
name and authority of its Sovereign Head, 
Jesus Christ. 

This is where the Bible comes in, be- 
cause holy Scripture is and contains the re- 
valed word of God. The testimony of its 
human writers is that the message is not the 
brainchild of a man, but the genius of God. 
The Church is, then, the custodian of scrip- 
tural truth and has a divinely appointed 
responsibility to teach it to all nations. 
Christians need to be getting on with the 
job — speaking for Christ in the mainstreets 
of life — where the action is. 

— Captain Bruce Robertson, 
Vancouver, B.C. 



talk with them and a later perusal of their 
literature, I noted one statement which 
seemed to stick with me . . . 

We need a power greater than ourselves. 
"This was it; I decided to place my life in 
God's hands. I couldn't just let Him help 
me with my problem; I had to give Him, my 
whole life and person. I had to love Him. 

"But the going wasn't easy, The cheap 
light of the beer parlour grins out promising 
shoddy security for an hour." 

A short while after this decision, Dick 
found himself one morning coming out of a 
tavern very much under the influence and 
then, almost instinctively, as many others 
have done in many other cities and towns 
and under similar circumstances, Dick head- 
ed for The Salvation Army. He was broken 
in spirit and yearned for spiritual help and 
guidance. At the Temple corps office, a 
prayer by the corps officer and a friendly 
discussion with the rehabilitation officer, 
helped to heal the broken and burdened 
spirit. A new light shone. 

Later, Dick sought Christ during a Sun- 
day morning holiness meeting. He attended 
soldier preparation classes and was duly en- 
rolled as a soldier of the Temple Corps and 
now, as he sits regularly each Sunday morn- 
ing in the centre row, he says everything 
seems to be so wonderful. 

I asked Dick what his favourite song was. 

His reply: 

How wonderful it is to walk with God 
Along the road that holy men have trod; 
How wonderful it is to hear him say: 
Fear not, have faith, 'tis I who lead the 
way! 

"And" he said "notice how the lines 
progress along until 'How wonderful to see 
Him face to face, when I have fought the 
fight and won the race'." 



For Sinners only! 



HPALL and skinny he stood in grease-stained, 
-*- blue coveralls, slouched against the metal 
railing in the service station. Heavy work boots 
with thick rubber soles seemed too large for his 
gaunt frame. 

The face was young and unlined, topped with 
a tousle of sandy coloured hair. 

In his hand he held the stub of a roll-your-own 
cigarette. As I walked past him a thin band 
of whitish-grey smoke drifted from his mouth and 
straight into my nostrils. Not deliberately done, 
mind you — just what happens when a non-smoker 
breathes too much in the vicinity of a smoker. 

Second-hand smoke! It didn't taste too good 
either. Besides, why should one man infringe on 
my personal right to have clean air? 

If the authorities are worried about air pol- 
lution, let them start with the public smoker! 
—JEREMIAH 



February 1, 1969 
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The Day of the Lord 



tlTE continue with our look at 
™ the oracles (or sermons) of 
Amos which were directed against 
the children of Israel and con- 
tained in chapters three to six. 
Last week we saw the first two of 
four indictments against the peo- 
ple, general in nature, which are 
contained one in each of these 
chapters. The first, in chapter 
three, was the sin of spiritual in- 
gratitude, for God said to His 
people, through Amos, 0/ all the 
people of the earth, I have ehosen 
you alone. That is why I must 
punish you the more for all your 
sins. For how can we walk to- 
gether with your sins between us? 
(3:2, 3 — Living Prophecies). 

In chapter four the complaint, 
focused against the women of 
Samaria, was one of moral cor- 
ruption, and this charge pervaded 
the whole chapter, climaxing in 
the warning, prepare to meet thy 
God. 

Chapter five commences, as did 
the previous two chapters, with 
Hear ye this word . . . and then 
follows the challenge of spiritual 
pride. It is important to note 
throughout this chapter the num- 
ber of occasions when the proper 
choice is emphasized, as in 5: 6, 
Seek the Lord, and ye shall live, 
following on the words of 5: 4 
Seek ye me and ye shall live. 
Verse 8 commences with seek him 
. . . while verse 14 says seek good 
and not evil and verse 15 hate 
evil and love the good. While 
Amos is aware of God as one of 
judgment and justice, he is also 
acutely aware that God still de- 
sires to redeem His people, Israel, 
urging them to change their evil 
ways and seek to renew their 
covenant with Him. 



Acted Warning 

It is suggested that at the be- 
ginning of chapter five we can al- 
most sense that Amos is acting out 
his warning given here concern- 
ing the virgin, Israel, presenting 
himself in the marketplace clothed 
in the sackcloth and ashes of 
mourning. The nation is to be 
decimated as seen in verse 3, with 
a remnant of only ten percent re- 
maining following the slaughter. 

Verse 7 seems more naturally to 
belong to verse 10 ff and so we 
consider 8 and 9 separately. It is 
interesting to note the cosmic in- 
terest of Amos here, and his se- 
lection of two outstanding galaxies 
of stars, rightly translated in the 
Revised Standard Version as 
Pleiades and Orion. These two are 
also mentioned twice by Job in 
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9: 9 and 38: 31, indicating they 
were well known in those days. 

Amos then proceeds to outline 
God's charges under the two gen- 
eral headings of justice and right- 
eousness. Verse 11 speaks of per- 
secution of the poor _ by the 
wealthy, you take from him exact- 
ions of wheat (R.S.V.) more than 
that which was normally allowed, 
and from the proceeds built more 
substantial homes, ones they 
would scarcely live in, because of 
the imminent danger. The two 
words "rebellion" (or "transgres- 
sions") and "sins" describe two 
kinds of iniquity, the first, de- 
liberate rebellion, and the second, 
habitual variations from the right. 
There is no adequate justice avail- 
able for the judges can be 
"bought off' with a bribe, and 
the poor are further afflicted. 

The idea of a remnant appears 
again in the latter portion of 



joy or hope will shine. Those rosy- 
eyed optimists of the present who 
still hold to vague feelings of the 
basic progression of man toward 
goodness in the twentieth century 
should look backwards as well as 
ahead and see that this warning 
is as contemporary as tomorrow's 
newspaper. 

The next three verses < again 
bring up-to-date a warning of 
God against people who had reli- 
gion without regeneration. It is 
well to note at what God levels 
His charges in this situation. The 
three things that most- angered 
God were the assemblies of the 
people, their gifts and sacrifices 
and their music performed in 
their worship. If a Salvation Ar- 
my officer were to issue the same 
warning today against a person's 
attendance at meetings, his 
tithes and his musical service, 
one could not be blamed for ask- 
ing, "but what more do . you 
want?" And this is just the point 
— it is not the externals that are 
important, but the spirit in which 
they are done, and this was the 



The Prophet AMOS-5 

by Captain Malcolm Webster 



verse 15 and a further discussion 
on this topic will be undertaken 
later. Verses 16 and 17 are most 
difficult to interpret. We do see 
that the mourning over the deso- 
lation of the country will not be 
confined to the streets of the city 
alone but will spread through the 
highways and into the vineyards 
and countryside. 

There arises in Amos, for the 
first time in the Old Testament, 
a consideration of a topic which 
will loom large in the thinking of 
New Testament writers, the day 
of the Lord. There is much specu- 
lation as to the origins of this con- 
cept, but it comes to the fore in 
the thinking of Amos, and one 
can easily see in verses 18-20 that 
the people had a feeling that this 
would be a time when God's 
chosen people would be vindi- 
cated in the eyes of the world and 
especially their enemies, and the 
world would know that they were 
really God's people. 

The warning then of Amos 
comes as a rude shock to the peo- 
ple, for his statement is that this 
will be a day of vindication, but 
of the righteousness of God, and 
not of His people. As it is trans- 
lated in Living Prophecies, verse 
18 warns, For that day will not be 
light and prosperity, but darkness 
and doom! How terrible the dark- 
ness will be for you; not a ray of 



condemnation in the time of 
Amos. 

As an aside, the three import- 
ant festivals on the Jewish calen- 
dar at the time were the remem- 
brance of Passover, Pentecost (or 
first fruits) and Tabernacles (or 
the Feast of Booths). These, in 
modern times, represent salvation, 
holiness and God's leadership or 
guidance. Again, God is concerned 
with possession and not profession. 
The people of Israel in the ninth 
century B.C. had failed in love, as 
the previous indictments reveal. 
This was the conflict between 
Romans and James in the New 
Testament, and in 1969 we need 
the same balance between out- 
ward performance and inward 
possession. 

And the challenge of God was, 
again using the paraphrase of 
Living Prophecies: I want to see 
a mighty flood of justice — a 
torrent of doing good (5: 24). 

Chapter six commences with a 
challenge to those who slumber at 
ease in Zion while the world pas- 
ses them by. In writing of this 
Hughell Fosbroke says, "What 
Amos means by 'ease in Zion' is 
manifest still in a smug compla- 
cency that turns a Christian 
church into a kind of museum, 
where outworn creeds and obso- 
lete methods of education are 
carefully preserved." 




This photo shows one of the jars 
which contained a portion of the 
priceless Dead Sea Scrolls discovered 



in a cave. 



"If you think you're well off" 
says God to His people in 6: 2 
"then go to these cities, Calneh, 
Hamath and Gath, and see what 
has happened in these places." 
Special attention is given to the 
evidences of luxurious living in 
verses 4 to 6; beds of ivory, special 
lambs provide food along with 
calves out of the midst of the stall, 
meaning specially reared for this 
purpose in shelter, and not on the 
range. In his translation of verse 
5 Weiser would have us read, 
"shouting, they imagine to be 
singing," quite a graphic picture. 
After these descriptions of 
luxury, the writer goes on to ex- 
plain the imminent danger that 
the nation will be engulfed. Even 
as their hands are poised to take 
the food, the banquet will be re- 
moved, and these will go into cap- 
tivity first. There will be no es- 
caping. Even ten men hiding in 
a house shall be destroyed, and 
when one is found alive in the 
wreckage, he will not want God's 
name mentioned unless still fur- 
ther havoc be brought down on 
the people. And the scope will be 
from the north of the kingdom 
the entering in of Hamath, to the 
very south, unto the river of the 
wilderness. 

Next week we will concentrate 
our study on the very interesting 
and important visions that domi- 
nate the latter portion of the book 
of Amos. 

The War Cry 




Sit still my daughter . . . In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength. 

Ruth 3: 18, Isaiah 30: 15 

by Lieutenant Carol Lean 

Hickman's Harbour, Nfld. 
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piVE UP! ! These were the 
^* words that echoed in my 
weary mind. YOU'LL NEVER 
MAKE IT! ! GIVE UP! or 
CRACK UP! Does this sound 
familiar to anyone else? I sup- 
pose when things pile up and 
every task seems an impassable 
mountain with such limited time 
to scale the barrier, thoughts of 
defeat rage the loudest. 

As a corps officer, principal 
of a two-roomed school and 
teacher of four senior grades, one 
often finds it difficult to apply 
such an idealistic result to one's 
real life situation. Yet I have 
definitely proven that no mat- 
ter how busy, burdened or be- 
fuddled one may be in the activ- 
ity of service, the vital sustenance 
of our salvation is that of return- 
ing to the foot of the Cross, 
quietly placing every detail before 
the conquering Saviour and leav- 
ing the burden and responsibility 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

Those who withhold their 
love from the needy. 
PRAYER: O God of boundless 
love and mercy, give Thyself to us. 
Sometimes our vessel seems too 
small to hold the gift, but Thou 
wilt enlarge it. Forgive us if we 
have ever, through our withholding, 
starved others of Thy bounty. 



of them and ourselves, 
there with Him. 

It was hitting 1 a.m. 
and my mind was 
awake and reeling 
with priorities shouting 
for first attention. The 
school needs painting; 
another teacher is 
needed for a second 
room; have to get 
someone to clear away 
wood at the back; 
electricity must be in- 
stalled before Septem- 
ber; I had better be 
sure to remind men to 
tar the roof; wood 
stove useless, need a 
new one immediately; 
message for Sunday; 
D.H.Q. reports; Board of Educa- 
tion reports; the flock to visit, etc., 
etc., etc. 

"Oh God, how will I ever do 
it? . . . Please strengthen me." 
"Sh-h-h." 

"But God, I need more power 
and wisdom, more time!" 
"Sh-h-h." 

"God don't you even hear me? 
Have I sinned? Have I displeased 
You? Have You turned Your face 
away from me when I need You 
the most?" 
"Sh-h-h!" 

This was the answer that re- 
peatedly sounded way down deep 
and caused me in desperation to 
throw myself into His arms and 
just weep out my doubts, fears 
and human weaknesses. Then it 
was that the Holy Spirit said 
"Sh-h-h" again and as I feebly 
opened my devotional book for 
that day the words leapt out — 
"Sit still my daughter. , . . Take 
heed and be quiet, fear not, 
neither be fainthearted. . . . Be 
still and know that I am God . . . 
for in returning and rest shall ye 
be saved, in quietness" and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength." 
The sweet waves of rest and re- 
laxation that followed were in- 
describable as I again learned to 
let go of the load, commit it and 
myself to Him, and resolve to be 
quiet, believe, then begin. 

While at Teacher's College I 
was subject to a wealth of know- 
ledge for good psychology, disci- 
pline, methodology and classroom 



administration. Officers' Training 
College also offered an excellent 
source of formulae for success. 
But very early in my career I 
discovered that to know and to 
do are vastly different, for unless 
one applies a rule or promise 
from God's word to life's real 
experience, it becomes mundane 
and useless to one, it becomes 
only an excellent recipe for a de- 
sired result. 

I suppose, as many others, I 
have heard and repeated the 
words "Be still and know that I 
am God." "Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest." We 
have instructed others to do it, 
have sung about it, preached 
about it and highly recommended 
it to others yet failed so often to 
apply it constantly to ourselves. 

One who was passing through 
deep waters of afflication wrote 
to a friend — 

"Is it not a glorious thing to 
know that, no matter how unjust 
a thing may be or absolutely it 
may seem to be from Satan, by 
the time it reaches us it is God's 
will for us, and will work good 
for us?" 

Yes, all things really do work 
together for good, in life, as well 
as in theory, when one loves and 
keeps Christ first, We five charm- 




ed, immortal lives, if we are living 
in the centre of God's will. All 
the attacks that Satan can hurl 
against us are not only powerless 
to harm us, but are turned into 
blessings on the way and sweet 
peace as a bonus. 

More than once while reading 
my Covenant the "I Wills" have 
caused my brow to furrow, but 
the last sentence overshadows the 
question of human effort, for it 
resounds "Done! — in the strength 
of my dear Saviour and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost!" 

So as I continue to meditate 
upon the words — "Sit still my 
daughter, in quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength," my 
personal testimony and confession 
again witnesses that — 

I cannot do it alone, 
The waves run fast and high, 
And fogs close chill around 
And the light goes out in the 

sky. 
But I know that we two, 
Shall win in the end — Jesus 

and I. 

Coward and wayward and 

weak 
I change with the changing 

sky. 
Today so eager and brave 
Tomorrow not caring to try. 
But I'll never give in 
So we two shall win — Jesus 

and I. 



A Really Great Day 

(from "Stuff that makes an Army" by Wm. G. Harris) 



nrtHE league of mercy lass dis- 
covered the young lady in 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
She spoke only broken English; 
hailed from Puerto Rico maybe. 
In any case she was a long way 
from home and very sick, not a 
little downcast — a pathetic figure. 

Because friendliness seemed to 
be the vanguard of the Salvation- 
ist's approach, the visitor and 
visited were friends almost at once. 
Both enjoyed the experience. 

The patient was not pious. She 
had never heard of the Bible — 
she could not pray. Nevertheless, 
at the end of the visit the Army 
sister asked, "Would you like me 
to pray with you before I go?" 
After the simple petition she 



sensed an unsatisfied desire for 
expression on the sick girl's lips. 
She wanted to pray for herself, 
but did not know how. 

A teacher's ministry is a glori- 
ous one in such a case, and here 
was an apt pupil who was hungry 
for spiritual knowledge. 

So the visit was longer than an- 
ticipated but at the end the Army 
girl had led a needy soul to the 
Saviour. 

She had news for her husband 
that evening. "Had a great time 
at Bellevue this afternoon," she 
told him radiantly. "Had the 
privilege of praying with five peo- 
ple and led another to Christ." 

"Great news," he replied. "It's 
been a really great day." 
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Christmas cheer 
inNfld. 

The Christmas cheer campaign 
in St. John's, Nfld., was 
officially opened by the 
Premier of the province, the 
Honourable Dr. Joseph R. 
Smallwood. Photo shows {L 
to R.) Provincial Commander 
(Lieur.-Colonel Arthur Pitcher), 
Premier Smallwood, CJON 
announcer Bob Lewis. 

Sod-turning 
of Calgary 



WE ARE MOVING! 

As from February 7th the 

address of the Ediroria 
Department 

will be 

455 North Service Road, 
Oakville, Ontario 



The official opening service 
will be conducted by the 
Territorial Commander 
[Commissioner C. D. Wise- 
man) on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 27th, 1 969. 



RIGHT: Sod-turning for the new Cal- 
gary Citadel hall was performed by 
the Divisional Commander for Al- 
berta (Brigadier Ken Rawlins). Ob- 
serving are (from L. to R.) the 
former corps officer (Major Don Mc- 
Millan), D. O. Thompson and Egil 
Hansen. 




Wetaskiwitt 
campaign 



rIE five day evangelistic cru- 
sade conducted by Captain 
William Clarke at Wetaskiwin, 
Alta. (Lieut Mary Nykolyshyn 
and Lieutenant Bernice Vogel) 
included twenty-five indoor meet- 
ings and two open-air meetings. 

Arising out of Captain Clarke's 
address to the ministerial associa- 
tion, an invitation was extended 
to share the final Sunday night 
meeting with the Mission Church 
which was held in the church 
auditorium. A forty-five minute 
broadcast was included during 
which the Captain sang and gave 
the message. 

There were three seekers dur- 
ing the campaign. 



Service pin 
presented 

AT the annual staff dinner of 
the Salvation Army Printing 
and Publishing House, the plant 
manager, Mr. Bill Keith, was 
presented with a fifty-year serv- 
ice pin by Commissioner C. D. 
Wiseman. A life-long Salvation- 
ist, Mr. Keith is one of the di- 
minishing number of employees 
who took part in the move from 
Albert Street to Jarvis Street in 
1950 and will shortly move to 
the new plant in Oakville. He is 
one of several staff members who 
already reside in that locality, 
where for the first time this func- 
tion was held. Cheques were pre- 
sented to two retiring employees, 
Messrs. Fred Baker and Percy 
Gayford. 



Crowds attend Vancouver carol festival 



TpOR another year the annual 
■* carol festival of British Co- 
lumbia South Division proved to 
be a very popular event with 
over nine hundred people crowd- 



ing into the Vancouver Temple. the first part, the participating 
With the theme of "Gifts" singing company members walk- 
throughout, the programme was ed in procession to the front of 
divided into sections, each com- the hall, bearing gifts out of 
mencing with a processional. In which was built a large Christ- 







Singing companies from the Vancouver area of British Tnl,,™!,!- u- j . 

caro. festival which ^^J^^^*^^ during the annua, 

Pane Ki>. 



mas tree. This was followed by 
individual items by the Victoria, 
Vancouver Temple, Mount Pleas- 
ant and Chilliwack Singing Com- 
panies. During this section, an 
exchange of gifts was made be- 
tween all the singing companies 
in the form of music stands, sets 
of music, music covers and scrap 
books. A composite group from 
the lower mainland also sang. 

Santa Claus made a surprise 
visit and pointed out that there 
is more to life than gifts placed 
under the tree and pointed to the 
Christ in the cradle, God's great 
Gift. 

The second processional of the 
evening portrayed the entry of 
Mary, Joseph and the baby Jesus. 
Part of the Christmas story was 
then read. 

The third processional consisted 
of two shepherd boys who 
brought with them a live sheep 
and a live dog. 

The concluding part of the pro- 
gramme linked in the thoughts of 
God's Gift, Jesus Christ, being 
sung about in heaven but coming 
to earth as a child. Representative 
children from each of the singing 
companies made their way to the 
manger scene where gifts werfe 
presented to the Christ Child, 
symbolizing a coming for all in 
the audience. 

The War Cry 



Chief Secretary conducts 
bilingual meeting in Montreal 

"Foundations of Faith" series sponsored by Divisional Headquarters 



A NEW series of meetings, 
■**■ under the caption "Founda- 
tions of Faith," has been com- 
menced in Montreal, Que., under 
the auspices of the Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario Divisional Head- 
quarters. 



Busy at 
Christmas 

■VARIOUS sections of the corps 
» participated in the busy 
Christmas season at Kingston, 
Ont. (Major and Mrs, Carl 
Bowes). The work of the league 
of mercy, the members of which 
visited eleven institutions, ap- 
peared on a TV newscast. 

Playing at the Christmas ket- 
tles, assisting the Gananoque and 
Napanee Corps and visiting the 
Kingston Penitentiary for a carol 
service were among the activities 
of the band. A fifty-year tradition 
was kept when the bandsmen 
played carols at the General Hos- 
pital on Christmas morning. 

The corps young people's band 
shared in the Christmas service 
held at the Women's Penitentiary 
with the boys' choir of St. 
George's Cathedral. 

A capacity crowd attended the 
candlelight service on Christmas 
Sunday evening in which the 
musical sections of the corps par- 
ticipated which was followed by 
a young people's programme 
under the leadership of Young 
People's Sergeant-Maj or Scott 
Cross. 

Joan McBride 



The Chief Secretary (Colonel 
Geoffrey Dalziel) and Mrs. Dal- 
ziel conducted the first of these 
meetings held at Montreal Cita- 
del. Prior to the evening gather- 
ing, the officers of the division 
met in council with the new 
leaders. 

During the evening meeting, 
the Montreal Citadel Songster 
Brigade participated. Mrs. Colo- 
nel Dalziel, in her testimony, re- 
counted the providential care of 
God through all the varying ex- 
periences which have marked her 
life. 

"Begin at the beginning" in 
assessing Foundations of Faith, 
was the challenge presented to 
the congregation by the Chief 
Secretary. 

An unusual feature of the 
meeting was the simultaneous 
translation into the French lan- 
guage by Major Albert Hodder 



MEN OF TWO ARMIES MEET TO HELP 



The barbershop quar- 
tette of the 4th Cana- 
dian Mechanized Bri- 
gade Group, Ger- 
many, gave the pro- 
ceeds of their 1968 
vocal Christmas effort 
to Senior Supervisor, 
Brigadier Ken Gra- 
ham (left), at the Red 
Shield Club, Socst. 
The Brigadier added 
to this amount and 
was able to assist the 
Christmas cheer pro- 
gramme of the Ger- 
man Salvation Army 
corps at Essen. 



for the benefit of French-speak- 
ing people present. This was ac- 
complished by the use of personal 
head-phones. 



A quiet and gracious manner 

Brigadier Emma Goodwin enters retirement from P.E.I, appointment 



IT was an invitation by a school 
friend which first led Brigadier 
Emma Goodwin to attend the 
Salvation Army Sunday school. 
Born in London, England, the 
Brigadier came with her family 
to Canada to settle in Ottawa, 
Ont., and then came her contact 
with the Army. 

The Brigadier was converted 
during her first youth councils 
and later, as a result of her corps 
cadet studies, felt God calling her 
to become a Salvation Army offi- 




cer. Of this experience the Briga- 
dier writes "It was not my choice 
of a vocation, but as I look back 
over thirty-seven years of service 
I can see where the hand of God 
has been upon me." 

Brigadier Goodwin's years of 
service have been spent in a vari- 
ety of social appointments where 
she has been involved with peo- 
ple. An early position at the train- 
ing college was followed by five 
years at the London Boys' Home 
and then by nearly ten years 
(during the second world war) 
at the Toronto Children's Home. 




Other appointments in various 
Canadian centres led to Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. from where she 
retired as Superintendent of the 
Sunset Lodge. 

In her tribute to Brigadier 
Goodwin's service, the Women's 
Social Service Secretary (Colonel 
Mabel Crolly) referred to the 
Brigadier as a faithful and loyal 
officer who has been a blessing to 
many by her quiet and gracious 
manner. 



RIGHT: Lawrence 
Carter (right) shows 
photos of his visit to 
Panama as a mem- 
ber of the Salvationist 
Youth Service Corps 
to Mrs. Major Glen 
McEwen and John 
McEwen of Prince 
Albert, Sask. BELOW: 
Mayor Val Long- 
worth of Prince Al- 
bert, chairman of the 
senior citizen's annual 
Christmas banquet, 
speaks during this 
event, which was held 
in the Army hall. 




Given in co-operation with the Salvation Army toy drive, announcements Wore aired 
every hour round the clock for two weeks. Listeners were asked to buy a new toy, 
not to wrap It, then on the day of the drive to phone CHAM (Hamilton, Ontario) and 
It would be picked up by a celebrity in a radio-dispatched car. Forty radlo-dls- 
patched cars were on the road with CHAM personalities and celebrities. Station 
manager Norm Marshall was on the air all day reading names of donors of toys. 
Donations included cash which went to purchase toys, wrapping paper and ribbon, 
signs for the care, sandwiches and coffee for the workers, and batteries. Those pick- 
ing up toys included, Mayor Copps of Hamilton, Burlington Mayor George Harrington, 
Mill Hamilton Yvon Buys, Miss Hamilton Tiger-Cat Cathy Cummings, members of the 
Hamilton Tiger-Cats and Hamilton Red Wings, models from Patricia Stevens Finishing 
School and CHAM aniiouncen. The Salvation Army then trucked the toys to the toy 
centre where welfare ogenciet directed mothers and fathers to go and select toys for 
their children. Radio-dispatched cars came from Hamilton and District Search and 
Rescue, Homllton-Wentworth Emergency Measures Organltatlon and Hamilton Emer- 
gency Land Patrol. Photo shows Major John Carter (P.R.O.) and Norm Marshall. 
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dismal basement (2) 
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I first worked at the edi- 
torial offices, and all day long 
military bands would blare along 
Queen Street, bent on a recruit- 
ing spree at the city hall. Every 
time I went out for a noon-day 
walk, or took "copy" to the en- 
gravers, I was approached by a 
recruiting sergeant, armed with a 
swagger stick, and wearing a tri- 
colour rosette in Ins cap. Tall for 
my age, I was taken for eighteen 
or nineteen, and I am sure these 
eager-beavers (who were reputed 
to get $5 for every recruit gain- 
ed) thought I was lying when I 
quickly told them I was only six- 
teen. 

However, what the recruiters 
could not do, the fever of pa- 
triotism accomplished. Hearing 
that my brother had enlisted in 
London, Ontario, and that the 
142nd band had a Salvationist 
bandmaster and 17 Salvationists 
in its ranks, I regretfully resigned 
from the editorial offices, and 
donned the khaki, playing trom- 
bone in the 142nd. When I re- 
turned after a year's service and 
claimed my job again, Colonel 
Robert Sandall (who on retire- 
ment wrote the Army's first his- 
tory, volumes I and II) had re- 
placed Colonel Bond, but some- 
how, my work at the old office 
did not seem so fascinating as it 
had been previously. 

Soon afterwards, I became an 
officer, and, when I finally got 
back to the editorial side of things 
in 1947, after commanding thir- 
teen corps and editing the South 
African Cry, I found exactly the 
same set-up, although of course, 
the staff was changed. The offi- 
ces were still on the fifth floor 
of the old building, while the 
printing plant was still in the 
basement— as dark and dismal as 
ever, the "black hole of Calcutta" 
blacker and grimier than before. 
We had another, cleaner cut- 
Page Eight 



LIEUT.-COLONEL HERBERT 
WOOD IR) concludes his 
fascinating account of the 
early days of the printing 
of "The War Cry." 



1. The new editorial offices and print- 
ing plant are located in Oakville, 
Ontario, and are designed for future 
growth and expansion. 2. Colonel 
George Attwell, in the uniform of 
the original Canadian Staff Band. A. 
The new editorial-printing building 
in Oakville. 4. Moving machines from 
20 Albert Street to 471 Jarvis St. 
in 1951. The present plant superin- 
tendent (Bill Keith) is seen at the 
left with a former Printing Secretary, 
Brigadier Charles Webber. 



passage-way in the labyrinthian 
maze of the old building that led 
to the men's tailoring, which was 
placed above the ceiling of the 
old Temple auditorium. I search- 
ed diligently and found my 
name scrawled on the boarded 
walls of the cut-room, and the 
date "August, 1916," while a 
sketch of the Founder by Teddy 
Gray, in bold outline, still adorn- 
ed the walls of that lonely room! 

Lieut-Colonel Walter Putt 
was the editor in 1947, and I 
was glad to serve as his assistant 
until he retired in 1952, when I 
assumed the chair. Colonel 
Attwell was still the printing sec- 
retary in '47, but he did not have 
enough active service to see the 
change for the better that the 
move to Jarvis Street — into 
brand-new, brighter quarters — 
brought about. 

But the Colonel never lost his 
love for the smell of printer's 
ink and the rustle of newsprint. 
Every week, on press day, he 
would show up at the plant, and 
would appear later at the edi- 
torial offices with a copy of the 
current Cry in his hand. He was 
always eager to discuss the prob- 
lems of printing and editing, and 
ever ready to tender expert ad- 
vice, For many years, he humbly 
played his baritone in one of the 
lesser-famed bands of Toronto — 
Lippincott — while Mrs. Attwell 
played a prominent part in the 
Sunday school and home league 
groups. 

A survivor of the "Empress" 
tragedy, he took his place among 
the ever-dwindling line-up at the 
memorial in Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery of those who had es- 
caped the fate of the 169 victims, 
and nothing pleased him more 
than to recall the final prayer 
meeting at THQ on the day be- 
fore the Salvationist contingent 
boarded the train for Quebec, 
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(continued from last week) 

N 1914-18 war was raging when room on the fifth floor, along a 
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when Commissioner David Rees, 
with his neat, white beard, stood 
and read from the Soldiefs 
Guide and prayed that "what- 
e'er the future held" they would 
be "in God's hands." 

During the dark days of World 
War I, Colonel Attwell had felt 
the need of the fellowship of 
other departmental heads at 
THQ, and he was the architect 
of the Festive Board — a group 
that met each noon-day in a 
room of their own, to enjoy dis- 
cussions, prayer and fellowship. 
It is still extant today (unique in 
the Army world), and the "con- 
stitution" (the Colonel's composi- 
tion) has hardly been altered. 



But the kindly, whimsical 
"blue-stocking" boy has gone, and 
he is still missed by his printing 
colleagues. If there is a news- 
letter printed in heaven, surely 
George Attwell will have a part 
in its production — if only to read 
the proofs! Lieut.-Colonel George 
Carter, who is still with us, suc- 
ceeded Colonel Attwell as print- 
ing secretary. 

So on with progress! Let the 
presses roll in Oakville, and may 
the future issues of The War Cry 
and its companion papers in- 
crease in volume and in numbers, 
so that the glorious message of 
salvation may continue to sweep 
through the land! 

The War Cry 




Candidates 
accepted for 

Toronto College .flfc 

These young people have been accepted for the 1 969-71 
training session which commences on Tuesday, 
September 9th, 1969. 



Rayfield Boutcher — 1 

pANDIDATE RAYFIELD BOUTCHER (Cedar- 
^-' brae, Toronto) wai born In St John'i, 
Newfoundland, ol officer parents. He was 
converted at the age of nine In a meet- 
ing conducted by Commissioner Wiseman, 
In Garnish, Newfoundland. Ray com- 
pleted his high school in St. John's and 
during that period became active in band 
and songsters, and the boy scout move- 
ment In which he was a warranted Cub- 
master. 

Following his marriage, the candidate 
moved to Toronto where he soldiered at 
Mount Dennis prior to returning again to 
St. John's Newfoundland. Later when he 
came back to Toronto he and his wife 
became two of the original soldiers at 
the newly opened Cedarbrae Corps where 
he was given the responsibility of Corps 
Treasurer. 

The candidate's urging towards Sal- 
vation Army offlcership came to him 
while returning home from work one 
evening. While sitting in the bus reading 
a religious booklet he became convinced 
that he must be a preacher of the word in 
The Salvation Army. Upon his arrival 
home his wife Intimated that they both 
should moke application for offlcership, 
little roaliilng that God had definitely 
prepared his own heart to accept her 
divinely led statement. He claims that the 
happiness in his own life from that mo- 
ment on has been unexplalnable. 

Candidate Boutcher is presently an ac- 
counting supervisor with an insurance 
company in Toronto and finds It a great 
challenge to be an influence for Christ to 
employees under his supervision as well 
as to those who direct his work. In his 
deportment and conversation he seeks to 
make known the love of Christ for others 
and looks forward to greater opportuni- 
ties as an officer. 



Gloria Boutcher — 2 

/Candidate mrs. gloria boutcher 

^ (Cedarbrae, Toronto) was born In St. 
John's, Newfoundland, of second-genera- 
tion Salvationist parents. She has been 
active at the various corps where she 
and her husband have soldiered as song- 
ster, Sunday-school teacher, singing com- 
pany leader, cradle roll sergeant and 
timbrel leader. 

The desire for Salvation Army officer- 
ship came to the candidate early in her 
married life and she could not under- 
stand at first how God could call her, 
and yet nof eofl her husband. However, 
the Lord marvellously made the way clear 
for both of them to apply for offlcership 
and Gloria Is grateful. 

Gloria and her husband have four 



children who share In their dedication to 
Salvation Army offlcership; three girls 
aged ten, eight, and three, and one boy 
aged two. Being a mother of four it is 
not easy for the candidate to witness 
to the business world and Its peo- 
ple. However, she Is doing her best In 
this regard and she Is particularly anxious 
that their children know God cares for 
them and can be to them all that He has 
meant to their parents. 



George King — 3 

pANDIDATE GEORGE KING (Kitchener, 
Ontario) has been aware since his 
early attendance at The Salvation Army 
that God wanted Him for a greater task. 
He has always been interested in Bible 
studies and his past study Is now used 
to good advantage as a Sunday-school 
teacher and Corps Cadet Counsellor. 

Although the challenge to offlcership 
had been on his mind continually and he 
had been constantly reminded by his 
mother of an early dedication, it was not 
until an Easter meeting in 1968 that 
George and his wife dedicated themselves 
to the Lord's service at Salvation Army 
officers. 

The candidate is presently working as 
a draftsman-surveyor in the City of 
Waterloo and takes an active part in 
corps leadership and Salvation Army ac- 
tivities in Kitchener. 



Lynda King— -4 



pANDIDATE MRS. LYNDA KING (Kirch- 
^ ener, Ontario] Was brought up In a 
Christian home at Coventry, England, and 
was converted at the age of eight in a 
Decision Sunday meeting. 

Lynda has always been active In corps 
life and has enjoyed It. Since the age of 
fifteen she has been involved to a great 
extent in working with younger children 
in the Sunday-school and still teaches a 
Sunday-school class as Well as being 
timbrel leader at Kitchener Corps. 

The candidate's call to offlcership was 
not dramatic but it was very real. It came 
In the form of a series of Incidents of 
people talking to her about offlcership, 
articles she read, and conversations she 
heard. All of these put together were too 
much to be merely coincidental and she 
firmly believes that this series of Incidents 
form hor calling for offlcership. Particular- 
ly Important amongst the various Influ- 
ences brought to bear upon her decision 
was the Influence of an officer-wife. 

She has been working as a secretary 
at the computing centre at the University 
of Waterloo, Recently Lynda and her hus- 
band have welcomed into their home a 
son, Roger. 




Andrew Learmonth — 5 

CANDIDATE GEORGE ANDREW LEAR- 
MONTH (Dartmouth, N.S.) testifies to 
being converted at the age of sixteen 
and that It was not until then that he 
really "came alive". The last night that 
Commissioner Wycllffe Booth spoke In 
Canada was the night that God called 
Andrew from his sin. The candidate re- 
members the Commissioner leaning over 
the rail and asking him whether It was 
the real thing. With tears In his eyes, he 
looked up and said, "Yes sir, tonight Is 
the real thing." 

Being a minister of the gospel was the 
last thing that Andrew wanted to do. 
However, one Friday afternoon ht was 
walking home from school and It was 
just as If Christ was walking by him 
urging him to be a Salvation Army officer. 
That Sunday night when he went to the 
meeting and listened to the message, he 
knew that It would be (ar worse to dis- 
obey God than all of the hardships he 
might encounter as an officer. 

Andrew has worked diligently to pre- 
pare himself educationally for Salvation 
Army offlcership, but at the same time 
has maintained an active part In corps 
life serving at a Candidate-Helper to 
the corps officer at Dartmouth. 



Nora Pyle— 6 



pANDIDATE NORA PYLE (Mount Dennis, 
^ Toronto) was born in Montreal, Que- 
bec, but has spent most of her life In 
Toronto. She was converted at a child of 
eight years In Greenwood Corps, rededi- 
cated her life to the Lord while attending 
Danforth Corps, and recently has been 
active in the corps at Mount Dennis as a 
songster, and Sunday-school teacher. 

Nora Is presently working as a typ- 
tronic operator and at the same lime Is 
seeking to prepare herself further in edu- 
cation for the training college. 

The candidate felt the call for officer- 
ship while attending the 1968 youth 
councils at Niagara Falls. During the 
councils she heard a returned missionary 
from India speak of his work for the Lord, 
and then on the Sunday afternoon she 
was particularly moved when the Terri- 
torial Commander telephoned several 
missionaries and made contact with them. 
Her heart |ust about broke when it was 
not possible to gel In touch with the offi- 
cer in Chile. She realiied then that while 



she was silting In the councils quite com- 
fortably with many luxurious possessions 
in her life, many had given up everything 
to serve God. She made up her mind 
that, God permitting, she was to be a 
part of those who had given their all for 
the service of Christ and that evening she 
gave her life completely to the Lord. 

Nora testifies that her greatest |oy Is 
when she is doing something for God 
and she keenly anticipates the privilege 
of working for the Lord as an officer. 



Wm. Richardson — 7 

pANDIDATE WILLIAM RICHARDSON 
'"' (Mount Dennis, Toronto) first realized 
the call of God on his life when he was 
about thirteen years of age. He was at 
that time extremely happy that he should 
be called. However, he was "put off" 
because of great plans that he had for 
his own life. He ran away From the lead- 
ings of God. When he was seventeen 
years of age, there was a great unrest 
in his life and finally he realized that 
this unrest was due to hts running from 
God's will. 

Although he was offered a chance to 
study music at a university In Mexico, 
during a candidates' seminar last spring 
he came face to face with the Issue of 
offlcership and felt that somehow God 
was leading him to enter the training 
college in the 1969 session, Then at the 
youth fellowship camp at Jackson's Point 
during this past summer, God came to 
him in a real way and he knew that 
there was no other way than that of ac- 
cepting the direction of God to become 
a Salvation Army officer. 

William was born into a Salvation 
Army family and spent most of his life In 
the Mount Dennis Corps. On a Decision 
Sunday in that corps the candidate gave 
his heart to the Lord, having been in- 
fluenced particularly by his Christian 
parents and by a serious childhood Ill- 
ness through which the Lord came to him 
In a real way. From that time, he has 
sought at various stages to bring his life 
Into harmony with the will of God. 

At present the candidate is a communi- 
cations worker with an electronics indus- 
try and he serves as a bandsman and 
Sunday-school teacher at the Mount Den- 
nis Corps. It Is his desire that In the light 
of his new dedication, his (ife will fell 
for Christ to all those with whom he 
comes in contact. 
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Singing in the Spirit 

by Captain A. D. MacMillan 



T HAVE been told that singing 
■*• is the unpunishable pastime, 
but the very joy of it reaches its 
zenith when it is charged with an 
eternal purpose — a message born 
of experience. Sacred singing dif- 
fers from secular singing in that 
it has a mission and a message. 
The sincere, born-again singer 
can refer to a life's transforma- 
tion and the circumstances and 
experiences surrounding it, and at 
the same time put his soul into 
the song, having a light in the 
eye, unmistakable and compell- 
ing. Heart-changing means heart- 
singing. 

A music teacher may know 
much about musical interpreta- 
tion, the structure of the vocal 
organs and how to breathe with a 
perfect breath column, and how 
to express vowels and consonants. 
He will tell you that vocal laws 
must be engraven in the heart, 
must come from the soul and not 
from mechanics. He knows that 
a song must be burdened with 
a message. Yet he may not know 
what it means to have a message 
of life or death importance. He 
teaches of musical inspiration, 
and yet may not know the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. 

God uses natural accomplish- 
ments, but he uses them in a 
supernatural way to perform His 
miracles. Even so He can better 
use accomplishments which have 
been improved by study. Careful 
tutorship counteracts defects 
which may steal away the interest 
of a cultured, unbelieving mu- 
sician from the great burden of 
the message. Sincerity is impera- 
tive. God has spoken through 
many teachers and pupils. He has 
performed miracles, often inspir- 
ing the correction of a bad vocal 
habit. Thus, in the realm of 
sacred song, one may experience 
God's guidance. 

I knew a young man who was 
asked to sing at his church for 
the first time. He had a good 
voice but due to no training was 
extremely nervous. As I had had 
some vocal training he asked me 
to help him. After much work on 
phrasing and pronunciation his 
nervousness was seemingly over- 
come by what could have only 
been the Holy Spirit, Then he 
asked a favour, "Sir, would you 
pray with me?" As we rose to our 
feet, after asking God's guidance, 
tears flowed on both our faces as 
the boy asked: "Do you think I 
will sing properly?" "Yes!" I 
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answered "you will sing it as no 
one has ever heard it before!" 

I have since heard that many 
were blessed that nighty as the 
song was sung and Jim said it felt* 
as if other lips were pronouncing 
the words and that some super- 
natural breath was filling his 
lungs. I would think that he had 
been initiated into the world of 
which the choir of David knew; 
or the feeling Miriam had when 
she sang of the victory over the 
Egyptians; the inspiration that 
Handel had as he wrote the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus. Surely our mis- 
sion of singing should be as exalt- 
ed in purpose as the ministry of 
the pulpit! 

The story is told of an English 
cathedral said to house the great- 
est organ in the world. The or- 
ganist who had served faithfully 
from the first playing was now 
so feeble that he was only cap- 
able of being custodian of the 
keys. One day a young man ask- 
ed to see the organ. After feast- 
ing his eyes on every part of the 
instrument, and in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, he asked permission to 
play a few notes, The old man 
finally wavered, feeling a bond 
of fellowship with the visitor. He 
turned on the key. As the young 
man started to play the old or- 
ganist watched every move lest 
his charge be hindered in any 
way, but soon found himself 
transported far off where children 
played and sang. Never before 
had the old man heard such en- 
thralling music. 

Suddenly everything changed 
back to the present. The music 
stopped and the young man care- 
fully closed the organ console. 
The organist asked him his name, 




and gasped when he found that 
the visitor was one of the greatest 
composers. The old man looked 
up to heaven and said "Father, 
forgive me, I might have denied 
the instrument to the master." 

So it may be with many whom 
God has blessed with a good 
voice. They deny the instrument 
to the Master, the Master who 
was the maker. Let those, then, 
who dedicate the instrument to 



God study to develop voices 
which are rich, broad, vibrant, 
reflecting the concern for lost 
souls. 

Can we ever measure the evan- 
gelistic accomplishments of con- 
secrated singing "in the spirit" ! 

Take my voice and let me sing 
Always only for my King. 
Take my lips and let them be 
Filled with messages from Thee. 



Disappointed — but she clapped 

recalls Helen Breft 



"tJOW our youngsters love to 
play in the timbrel group! 
Recently they were due to take 
part in one of our own pro- 
grammes and the youthful leader 
had worked hard to perfect the 
item. But alas! several of the 
young folk had not mastered the 
"beats" and on the day were 
accordingly not permitted to play 
the piece, for everyone knows 
that, to a large extent, a timbrel 
group depends on uniformity for 
its charm. 

One little lady deprived of the 
looked-forward-to opportunity is 







°"W, rwa* M land ° f St -. H A e lena, with their nearest Salvationist neigh- 
bours 1,700 miles away, this Army hand provides commendable service. 



about six or seven years of age. 
As the item was announced she 
stood up eagerly, only to note the 
kindly shake of the leader's head. 
"I'm sorry, but you don't know 
the beats," she was told. 

Her head drooped — and the 
lower lip started to tremble. A 
tear escaped and was dashed 
aside as the lassie tried to hide 
her disappointment. The display 
proceeded and was most accept- 
able. At the end the congregation 
applauded enthusiastically, and I 
watched my little friend. 

For a second she remained im- 
mobile then, with a tear still wet 
on her face, she joined in the 
clapping. I felt that she had done 
something infinitely more import- 
ant than take her place with the 
timbrelists; she had shown a spirit 
which, unfortunately, is alien to 
so many who are a good deal 
older than she. 

Her generosity brought me 
great blessing. There was no evi- 
dence of that "Hmmph! I'm cer- 
tainly not going to applaud when 
I wasn't allowed to take part" 
attitude, which could have spoiled 
her day far more than the disap- 
pointment had done. Here, in a 
small girl of no more than seven 
summers, was a flash of the spirit 
of Christ Himself. 

The War Cry 
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'Thousands of men, 
women and children were 
slowly starving to death" 

reports Lieut.-Colonel Leonard Kirby from Nigeria 



AS reports started coming in of 
large numbers of starving 
refugees cut off from their homes 
without food, a team of five Sal- 
vation Army missionary officers, 
equipped through the generosity 
of Oxfam with two Landrovers 
and a five-ton truck, was made 
available to the Nigerian Red 
Gross for service in the East. 

After many frustrating delays 
this group (which was the first 
feeding team in the field, al- 
though some medical teams had 
already commenced work) ar- 
rived in Abak on August 12th 
and found conditions of inde- 
scribable suffering. Thousands of 
men, women and children were 
slowly starving to death, without 
money, food, and in many cases 
clothes, as these had been sold to 
try to buy what little food they 
could obtain. This team was 
given the responsibility for some 
60,000 refugees in an area of 
about 200 square miles in the 
Abak Division. 

On our first day we decided to 
start with the town of Abak itself. 
We entered the prison, one of the 
places made available for shelter. 
No words could describe the con- 
ditions we found there. About 
seven hundred skeletons were 
sitting around in most unhealthy 
conditions, far too weak to do 
anything about keeping the place 
clean and tidy. Here and there 
could be seen those who had 
dragged themselves into the 



quieter parts of the compound 
as they knew they had reached 
the end. We learned that up to 
ten people a day were dying in 
this camp. By the end of our first 
day we felt that we were facing 
an impossible task. How could we 
ever cope with the situation in 
the area? But we knew that the 
Lord never asks us to undertake 
a task for which He is not able 
to fit us. 

At the prison we set up a cook- 
ing centre using large oil drums 
as cooking pots, and soon we 
were able to give these people one 
cooked meal each day. Two of 
our Nigerian officers had been 
forced to leave their appoint- 
ments so they were used to super- 
vise the cooking at this and four 
other camps which we had in the 
town. 

Only a very small proportion 
of the refugees were able to live 
in these camps. Many thousands 
were scattered throughout the 
countryside in disused buildings, 
in market places, under tempor- 
ary structures made from palm 
leaves and, for some more for- 
tunate ones, in buildings made 
available to them by local vil- 
lagers residing in the area. A 
branch of the Nigerian Red Gross 
had just been inaugurated in 
Abak. Their assistance was in- 
valuable. Every day at least half 
a dozen of these volunteers were 
waiting to go out with us. We 
found that the only way to effect 





The father of this refugee family died, but the mother and three children 
managed to survive. 



In this hastily-erected shelter, food is prepared for 2,000 people each day. 
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a fair distribution of food was to 
use ration cards, and the local 
Red Cross volunteers gave great 
assistance in this. 

While the distribution of food 
was taking place, Captain Lovett 
would be visiting the various 
camps, checking on the cooking 
arrangements and distributing 
vitamins and yeast, treating the 
sick for, as far as possible, we 
tried to have the worst cases in 
the camps. No one will ever know 
how many lives were saved 
through this labour of love. The 
prison camp deaths were reduced 
from ten a day to only five in 
a four-week period, until a 
change in the military situation 
brought in a new influx of 
refugees in very poor condition. 
Conditions in other camps im- 
proved in the same way. 

TJY the end of the second week 
we were feeding 50,000 peo- 
ple and by the beginning of Oc- 
tober we had 119,823 refugees 



registered. Of this number about 
7,000 were receiving one cooked 
meal every day and the re- 
mainder received total rations of 
two pounds to three pounds of 
beans, rice, garri and milk pow- 
der once a week to supplement 
whatever they could pick up from 
the bush. This represented a total 
of over 140 tons of food a week 
which the team distributed them- 
selves cup by cup, as the only 
way to ensure that the refugees 
actually received the food was to 
issue it direct to them ourselves 
with the assistance of the local 
Red Cross volunteers. Although 
the amount given was less than 
half of what each person normal- 
ly ate, it was amazing how the 
health of the people picked up 
and, by the time we were into our 
second month, it was so encour- 
aging to see the death rate drop 
to less than a tenth of what it had 
been. 

(To be continued) 
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Her Imperial Highness, Princess Chicbibu, cuts the ribbon at the opening of 
the new Booth Memorial Hospital in Tokyo. Home leagues across the Canadian 
Territory are currently raising funds for equipment for this fine building. 



nnHEY never knew it to fail! 
Whenever an opportunity was 

flven tor personal witness in a 
alvation Army meeting, the old 
man would get up and sing, in his 
thin, cniavering old voice, the 
same chorus. Some thought it was 
the only one he knew. Some of the 
younger ones thought he was a 
bit ' r tetched." Bui there was a 
story behind it, and this is it. 

One bright lovely morning, af- 
ter & night of rain, he awoke from 
drunken sleep to find himself lying 
on the sidewalk against a building. 
The light stabbed his brain with 
a thousand darts. He closed his 



eyes again, shuddering and sick. 

Then he heard the sound of 
church bells, and the hideous 
truth dawned ... he was lying on 
the street, ragged, dirty and 
drunk, on a Sunday morning, 
with the inhabitants of his town 
and the town of his fathers, walk- 
ing past to church in their Sun- 
day best 

It was a moment of terrible 
self-revelation. Revulsion, self- 
loathing and despair possessed 
him. This was the end. There was 
no return now. 

Just then he heard music, 
growing stronger as the Salvation 



North Toronto aids Tokyo Hospital 



JUST a year ago a thousand- 
** dollar cheque was presented to 
Mrs. Commissioner Wiseman by 
the North Toronto Home League 
(Secretary, Mrs. Bessie McEwen) 
towards the cost of the new home 
for girls in Prince Rupert. On a 
recent Wednesday afternoon, a 
similar cheque was given her — 
this time for lighting and other 
equipment for the operating room 
at the Salvation Army T.B. Hos- 
pital in Tokyo. The Commanding 
Officer's wife, Mrs. Captain 
Bramwell Tillsley, in introducing 
Mrs. Wiseman mentioned the 
visit of Major Nagasaki to the 
corps over a year ago little 
dreaming then that the league 
would have the privilege of assist- 
ing his work in Tokyo financially, 
but she was glad of the previous 
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contact, as it made the gift seem 
more personal. 

Mrs. Commissioner Wiseman 
gladly accepted the cheque, and 
then held the attention of the 
women of the league as she spoke 
of first-hand information of the 
hospital, telling how shocked she 
and the Commissioner were — on 
their recent visit to the Far East 
— to find the building so dilapi- 
dated in the midst of the "swing- 
ingest city in the world." How- 
ever, the doctor and his staff, 
assisted and encouraged by the 
Territorial Headquarters, set to 
work to improve things, and al- 
ready a new wing has been add- 
ed, replacing part of the tumble- 
down structure. Mrs. Wiseman 
added a helpful Bible talk, and 
brought much inspiration to her 
hearers.— H.P.W. 



Is this for you? 

asks Brigadier Christine E. McMillan 



Army band marched along on its 
way to the morning meeting. 

He turned his face to the wall 
and tried to shrink into himself. 
Suddenly, in his misery and 
wretchedness, a firm, strong hand 
grasped his. A face with kind eyes 
looked into his, and a voice said, 
"Come, brother, let me help you." 
"Come? Help?" These were 
strange words to his ears. He was 
brother to none, and beyond all 
help. Wordlessly he let himself be 
helped up and went stumbling 
along with the man who had 
called him brother. 

In that Salvation Army meet- 
ing, another confrontation took 
place. What tears and pleading, 
what resolution and promises had 
failed to accomplish through the 
years love, unsought and un- 
earned, gave. 

That was why he always sang : 
He came right down to me, 
To condescend to be my Friend, 
He came right down to me. 
The miracle of his salvation 
was this, as it always is for the 
delivered spirit, that in his lost- 
ness, his sickness, his anguish of 
remorse, he had no heart for faith, 
no word for repentance. He had 
nothing to offer. He was beyond 
vows and promises and commit- 
ments. He had nothing to bring 
but himself to this rescuing Lord 
who loved him and who had sent 
His disciple to call him friend and 
brother. 



This is the miracle of salvation 
in its purest and simplest terms. 
Not that we have complied with 
some involved theological or doc- 
trinal formula which in our ex- 
tremity we cannot grasp, nor that 
we have brought any offering of 
any worth at all, but that Christ 
accepts us just as we are, giving 
us the royal gift of His love. 

St. Paul knew the radiant glory 
of this new life. To you . . , who 
Were spiritually dead, Christ has 
given life! . . . God . . . because 
of the great love He had for us, 
gave us life together with Christ — 
it is, remember, by grace and not 
by achievement, that you are saved 
— and has lifted us right out of 
the old life to take our place with 
him, in Christ . . . It was nothing 
you could or did achieve, it was 
God's gift to you . . . We are born 
afresh in Christ and born to do 
those good deeds which God 
planned for us to do (Ephesians 
2: 1-10 — Phillips). 

Have you arrived at that mo- 
ment in your life when you are 
disgusted and sick with what you 
know of yourself? Have you come 
face to face with your dire need 
of a redeemer, a rescuer? Then 
this is the great moment of your 
life! He is present with you now, 
knowing your heart's most secret 
depths, yet offering you the gift 
of His love, which wipes out guilt 
and fear, releases your inner self 
and abides with you forever. 




Admiring a new shadowless lamp in the operating room of the Booth 
it T/u;, ST2 1 in T °. ky 2 U B "g*K« George Oystryk of Canada (left), 
fin. if, M *ft? n ». and , S P ecial Affairs Secretary. Also grateful for this 
fine gift a contribution of the North Toronto Home League, is Major Taro 
Nagasaki, M.D. (right), Superintendent of the new hospital. 
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Studying the thin 
dust of life 



TpQUALLY as vital as water to 
all earthly vegetable and ani- 
mal life on planet Earth is the few 
inches of fertile soil that cradles 
the seeds of growing things. Re- 
search into the 3,000 various types 
of soil found across the nation is 
of direct and paramount import- 
ance to food producers and eco- 
nomists — and indirectly to mil- 
lions of others in an increasingly 
populated world is a simple mat- 
ter of life and death. 

With about 100,000,000 acres 
of cropland available in Canada 
(another 40,000,000 might con- 
ceivably be added through ad- 
vanced techniques and changed 
economics in future) the limit of 
conventional agricultural produc- 
tion is obviously not infinite. Ad- 
ded to this is the constant nibbling 
away at southern farmlands by 
industrial progress. Highways, 
subdivisions, airports, power pro- 
jects and all other necessary works 
of man in building up a modern 
booming society each year take up 
valuable areas of rich food pro- 



ducing soils. For these reasons the 
federal government maintains in 
Ottawa a well-equipped Soils Re- 
search Institute directed by Dr. 
P. G. Stobbe, which is deeply 
active in the study of the charac- 
teristics, genesis and classification 
of soils and their fertility and 
management problems. Among 
the wide scope of the work in- 
cluded in its programme of pure 
and applied research, the institute 
is probably best known to the 
scientist for its excellent studies 
on soil organic matter and to the 
laymen for its soil survey mapping 
programme. 

The mapping programme itself 
takes several forms. Basic soil 
maps classify and depict Canada's 
agricultural areas by simple grades 
of richness while other maps 
show capabilities for forestry, 
special types of crops and irriga- 
tion. Yet others are produced to 
be fed into computers which will 
link the recorded graphic data 
with other statistics such as in- 
come or productivity of the same 



VENEZUELA- 
the "Literacy Legions" 



VENEZUELA has been one of 
' the most vigorous among 
Latin American countries in 
tackling the problem of illiteracy. 
Since the launching of the na- 
tional campaign in 1958 under 
the aegis of the National Office 
for Adult Education, headed by 
Professor Felix Adam Esteves, 
the illiteracy rate has fallen from 
52 to 17.3%. Between 1958 and 
July, 1966, nearly 1,150,000 
Venezuelan adults learned to read 
and write, 90,000 obtained the 
Certificate of Primary Studies 
and 60,000 received vocational 
training. 

More than 6,000 literacy 
centres have been set up all over 
the country, in schools, hospitals, 
factories, trades union offices, vil- 
lages and even prisons, whilst 
thousands of voluntary teachers, 
later joined by students and 
school-children organized in "lit- 
eracy legions," undertook indi- 
vidual tuition at home. 

Learning to read and write, 
however, is not an end in itself: 
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it must be followed by and linked 
to vocational training to enable 
the adult to play a worthwhile 
role in the economic development 
of the country. To meet this need 
a second educational cycle (gen- 
eral basic education) is provided 
through the Popular Culture 
Centres, including agricultural 
training, handicrafts classes, vo- 
cational training for women, cor- 
respondence courses and radio 
broadcasts. At a higher level 
(general secondary education) 
secondary schools for adults pro- 
vide specialist instruction in in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural techniques. 

Venezuela also gives bilateral 
assistance in literacy teaching to 
the governments of Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama. 

Professor Adam Esteves re- 
ceived an honourable mention at 
the recent Mohammad Reza Pah- 
lavi prize-giving ceremony for his 
work as Director of the National 
Office for Adult Education. 




A glimpse of some of Canada's vast expanse of cultivated farmland. 



area and then compute reasons 
and trends. 

Canada's Soil Research Insti- 
tute of the federal department of 
agriculture, in co-operation with 
provincial agencies and universi- 
ties across the country, is busy on 
a most vital study — amassing de- 
tailed scientific knowledge about 



the nation's priceless layer of top- 
soil. Such basic research will en- 
sure that Canada's widespread 
croplands and forestlands, upon 
which depends the well being of 
so many millions of people, will 
produce to the best of their ability 
in the crowded world of tomor- 
row. 



Indian Adult Education Project 



TflE Indian Adult Education 
A Association, which celebrated 
its 25th anniversary in 1964, can 
be proud of substantial achieve- 
ments in the fields of literacy and 
adult education. In 1966/1967 
the association, with assistance 
from the Ministry of Education, 
started two pilot projects linking 
adult literacy with economic de- 
velopment: the first will test 
modern methods of teaching in 
five selected villages of Uttar 
Pradesh; the second is an experi- 
mental project providing basic 
literacy instruction combined 
with vocational training for 
women spinners in the Maha- 
rashtra state. 

Other programmes for workers 
have been organized in centres 
such as Delhi, Calcutta, Luck- 
now and Bhopal, and since Jan- 
uary, 1965, the association has 
published a monthly education 
journal in Hindi for industrial 
workers. 

Activity in this field will be 
intensified in the coming years, 
notably with the setting up of 
workers' institutes in the large 
industrial towns and 100 educa- 
tional centres throughout the 
country. The association also 
plans to publish during the next 
three years a series of at least 
twenty educational pamphlets de- 
voted to the principal industries: 
textiles, jute, sugar, steel, tea, 



machinery, railways, etc.; and to 
the trade union movement, and 
labour legislation. In 1968 the 
association held a seminar on the 
education of women and the con- 
tent of adult education pro- 
grammes. 

In collaboration with the In- 
dian universities, the association 
is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign for life-long education. On 
its initiative, the first conference 
at university level to discuss this 
problem was held in July, 1966. 
It led to the creation of the Uni- 
versity Adult Education Associa- 
tion to which thirty universities 
and twelve colleges of higher edu- 
cation belong. 



Romans knew how 

"TWUVERS who feel that no- 
■*■' stopping regulations in cities 
are tough might think about this 
historical note. 

In ancient Nineveh, where 
roads were sacred, posts were 
placed along the processional way, 
inscribed: "Royal Road. Let no 
man lessen it" 

It was decreed, for this high- 
way, that anyone who parked a 
chariot or other vehicle along the 
road should be slab and his body 
impaled on a stake before his 
house. 

* 
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FAR and WIDE 1 Sales Table - Alberta 



The Army's Message goes around Wetaskiwin 



FubllcdHoni Sergeant Harold Barnes of 
Guelph Met that the corps maintains its 
petition as runner-up In the Southern 
Ontario Division sales chart. He It per- 
sonally responsible far one third of the 
total tales (450) and distributes almost 
one thousand of the special Issues at 
Easter and Christmas. 



1»E "War Cry" is distributed 
•*- far and wide around Wetas- 
kiwin, Alberta. The 1,500 copies 
of the Christmas edition which 
arrive at this centre penetrate 
as far as Drayton Valley, eighty- 
nine miles north-west of the 
town. For many people who re- 
ceive the paper in these isolated 
areas, this is their only contact 
with the Army. 

One half of the total sales is 
in taverns, a ministry for which 
Mr. Henry Thompson is largely 
responsible, giving loyal support 
to the Commanding Officer, Lieu- 
tenant Mary Nykolyshyn. Mr. 
Thompson is also a league of 
mercy member and assists Mrs. 
Miller In taking fifty to seventy 
copies each week to local homes 
and hospitals. Regular "War 
Cry" rounds include Ponoka, 
twenty-five miles to the south 
and Camrose, twenty-five miles 
to the east. 

Runner-up in the Alberta Di- 
visional Sales Table is Grande 



Prairie Corps. The Commanding 
Officer, Lieut. Don Wheeler, re- 
ports that much assistance is 
given him in the distribution of 
the Army's papers in local hos- 
pitals and other institutions by 
Mrs. Kenneway and Mrs. Wood. 



TRENCH WARFARE 

Distributors of Salvation Army 
periodicals are In the forefront of 
the Army's aggressive outreach. 
Corps officers are invited to ac- 
quaint the Editor with the activi- 
ties of Salvationists who offer 
outstanding service in this con- 
nection, which could be featured 
on this page. 

I s****************************** 
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Grande Prairie 
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Divisional Average per Corps 
Territorial Average per Corps 



475 

270 
225 
210 
200 
200 
200 
200 
185 
180 
180 
175 
175 
175 
170 
155 
140 
125 
100 
55 

190 
196 
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Niagara Falls 

QOME two hundred copies of 
^ "The War Cry" are dis- 
tributed by league of mercy 
members at Niagara Falls in 
local hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions. About the same quantity 
are sold in taverns, this work be- 
ing the responsibility of Mr. and 
Mrs. Timbrel and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. White. Other copies are dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Dalton in the 




But "War Cry" sales 

remain up high 

town's business area. With a 
total sales of Ave hundred 
copies, the Niagara Falls Corps 
takes premier place in the South- 
ern Ontario Division. Such is the 
enthusiasm of those engaged in 
this work that the corps officer, 
Major Carson Janes, is able to 
leave the "War Cry" sales and 
distribution entirely in their ca- 
pable hands. 
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TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
w.th black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next 



Solution on Page Fifteen 



Page Fourteen 



i/w "■» jNk JkaBNi « 

JnHlllliP 

A league of mercy worker, Mrs. Miller of Wetaskiwin, distributes "The War 
Cry" in a local hospital while a group of other Salvationists (in the back- 
ground) sing to the patients. 

******^**************#**#******v»*************\**s**s**>*s**s**\*^*N******>< 

1. Avoid judgment if you don't want to be this — — — — — — 

65 29 134 4 100 10 

2. Form of musical presentation — — — — — — — — — — 

48 105 42 91123 138 37 109 54 31 

3. If you have guessed this clue it is notl — — — — — — — — 

95 114 118 62 79 132 45 77 

4. Unwelcome sign on shop door — 

127 56 141 70 3 36 

5. A bird of rosy plumage — 

12 129 110 124 88 76 

6. Partly beneath lonely Irish County 

, , , 19 51 122 93 71 23 47 

7. Finishes shiners 

„ „ 112 82 6 137 17 2 84 149 

8. ... Arose and — their lamps" (Matt. 25] . — — 

„ r , 33 144 87 97 83 148 7 

9. Equal night and day , 

,„ T , ,, , , 68 28 145 74 57 104 41 

10. The mobs behaviour 

,, . , 64 34 130 73 126 117 53 

1 1 . Sweet — and sticky 

,, . . ,. 11 135 72111 39143 
\l. One of two Inunctions for _ 

keeping out of temptation (Matt. 26) 67 139 86 14 43 

13. A try __ 

,,„,,,,„ 96 49 102 25 120 18 

14. Remarkablel But power-less if split 

,, „, . j 89 5 59 98 146 107 13 
lo. Wooden appendage 

16. A dubious tale? 1106 5 ° 116 «0 119 92 15 99 

17. Noblemen _ 1^ jl 'f! !! 

18. Blamelessness _ 128 _8 115 20 90 

19 n.„ .k~i. . * 147 9 35 108 21113 85 103 27 

l v. use shock treatment 

20. Dug out 46 22 94 142 30 24 32 52 66 

21 it Mm. hl „, 38 63 55 69 78 131 40 80 
i i • it perpetuates a memory 

121 58 136 140 133 26 101 81 61 
The War Cry 
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"The gold and the crystal cannot equal it, and the exchange of it 
shall not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be made of 
coral or of pearls, for the price of wisdom is above rubies." — 
Job 28: 17-18. 

1. Judged; 2. Orchestral; 3. Baffling; 4. Closed; 5. Hoopoe; 

6. Athlone; 7. Polishes; 8. Trimmed; 9. Equinox,- 10. Raffish; 11. 

Toffee; 12. Watch; 13. Effort; 14. Notable; 15. Tailboard; 16. Yarn; 

17. Earls; 18. Innocence; 19. Galvanise; Hollowed; 21. Tombstone. 
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by Arch R. Wiggins 



Chapter 5 a 

"Fighting on" 

TT was many months after an 
■*■ invalid's wheel-chair had ar- 
rived at 94 Roman Road at the 
latter end of 1919 before George 
Marshall could be taken to the 
belovtd citadel, pushed by his 
burly father-in-law, Bandsman 
Jim Berry, and escorted by Jenny 
and Band-Sergeant Eddie 
Tweddle, a very dear friend who 
was to become and remain for 
many years the Bandmaster's 
constant attendant on his Fre- 
quent excursions from home. 

Every time he left and returned 
to his first-floor flat after his nine 
months in the infirmary, and his 
further nine months at home, for 
most of which he was seriously 
ill, he had to be carried up and 
down a steep and narrow flight 
of stairs. The stairs led direct 
from the front door to a mere 
strip of landing, and were flank- 
ed by a wall on either side. Jim 
Berry would take the weight of 
George's body and Jenny would 
carry his withering and helpless 
limbs. It was a nerve-racking ex- 
perience for all concerned until 
those dangerous stairs had been 
safely negotiated. 

Concerning this period Jenny 
says, "I used the old-fashioned 
promise box in those days and 
one morning drew out the text 
'I have heard thy prayer, I have 
seen thy tears.' At noon that day 
a woman came to the door to say 
that she felt she should let us 
have her ground-floor flat at the 
end of Julian Avenue, quite near 
to where we were then living. It 
seemed to us like Paradise after 
the agonies of the past seven 
years." Later they acquired a 
bungalow which they named 
"Ascalon." 



THOUGHTS 

The mistake of the Christian world 
is that men expect to have the Beati- 
tudes without fulfilling the conditions 
attached to them, 

—Henry Drummond 

In the day of final reckoning be- 
tween God and one's own soul, there 
will be only one standard by which 
to measure life, and that will be 
"How much has the gospel of Jesus 
Christ enabled us to become and to 
accomplish?" 

—Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 

Instead of trying so hard, as some 
of us do, to be happy, as if that were 
the sole purpose of life, I would, if 
I were a boy again, try still harder 
to deserve happiness. 

—James T. Fields 
" <je Sixteen 



A memorable occasion for those 
who witnessed the scene was 
when, for the first time after his 
accident, in March, 1920, Band- 
master Marshall took the baton 
in the regular Sunday night open- 
air meeting at South Shields. A 
few weeks later he played his 
trombone in the Sunday after- 
noon open-air meeting while 
Deputy Bandmaster Alec Fells 
conducted. The ring was usually 
formed outside a certain public 
house. As the time of the com- 
mencement of the meeting coin- 
cided with the closing time of the 
public houses, the onlookers al- 
ways included a large number 
of men who had spent the din- 
ner hour in drinking. They were 
deeply moved when they saw 
what was happening. 



journey in his wheel-chair was to 
Newcastle City Temple for a 
Good Friday festival in 1920. He 
then, and always after, travelled 
in the guard's van, not exactly 
a pleasant experience, especially 
when the smell from cases of fresh 
fish, or yelping dogs — once he 
had chickens for company! — dis- 
turbed his sensibilities. The greet- 
ing he received on that Good 
Friday was worthy of a hero, for 
the crowded audience of some 
seventeen hundred Tynesiders 
and Wearsiders. was almost wild 
with delight at seeing again their 
own young composer of whom 
they were so very proud. 

It becoming evident that 
George Marshall could never 
again satisfactorily carry out the 
onerous duties of a corps band- 



"Come on, George, 
let's have a Mar- 
shall piece; and 
you conduct it, 
hinny!" The Band- 
master wheeled his 
invalid chair into 
the ring and 
obliged. 



Brigadier Frances Barker, who 
was stationed at the corps in 
1924, treasured the following 
memory of one of those Sunday 
afternoon open-air meetings at 
which the Bandmaster was 
present: 

"At 2:30 the men trooped out 
of the pubs to stand around the 
open-air ring" she wrote, "One 
burly miner approached Band- 
master Marshall kissed him on 
the cheek and said, 'Come on, 
George, let's have a Marshall 
piece; and you conduct it, hinny!' 

"The Bandmaster wheeled his 
invalid chair into the ring and 
obliged. How the men listened 
and the tears flowed!" These 
seemingly devil-may-care fellows 
worshipped the ground upon 
which George Marshall had 
walked. 

George Marshall's first railway 




are inexhaustible. Here is one 
from Brigadier Ernest Parr, of 
Canada: 

"Crystal Palace, 1924— an oc- 
casion I recall with pleasure and 
pride.. Govan (Glasgow) Band 
had been invited to be one of 
the solo combinations to take part 
in the great musical festival in 
the Central Transept. Bandmas- 
ter Arthur Dry had chosen two 
pieces for us to play, 'A Song of 
Hope' and 'Gems from Haydn's 
Creation.' The great audience, 
evidently liking our contribution, 
expressed itself accordingly, and 
we sat back enjoying the ap- 
plause. To my young mind there 
could be nothing to surpass this 
moment, but there was. At the 
conclusion of the festival I was 
taken to meet a man in a wheel- 
chair — the great George Mar- 
shall. What do I remember of 
that meeting! A kiss on the cheek, 
an arm around my shoulder, en- 
couraging words to a youngster 
just starting on life's road. I have 
never forgotten the impression of 
that moment, and it will always 
retain its glow. 

"I was to meet the Bandmaster 
many times when he visited 
Govan to conduct the annual 
band weekend, and the inspira- 
tion of his meetings still remains. 
I used to play 'The song that 
reached my heart' as a soprano 
cornet solo, and did so when the 
Bandmaster visited us on one oc- 
casion, Bandmaster Dry accom- 
panying me on the piano. A few 
weeks later a manuscript arrived. 
It was Bandmaster Marshall's ar- 
rangement for full band of 'The 
song that reached my heart,' espe- 
cially written for the lad on the 
soprano!" 

(To be continued) 



master, the British Commissioner 
of the day, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, 
appointed him, in May, 1919, 
Honorary Bandmaster, a title he 
bore until it was realized that 
"honorary" was hardly a suitable 
term as every bandmaster was 
honorary in the sense of being 
unpaid for the duties he per- 
formed. It was then that George 
Marshall became Divisional 
Bandmaster, and such he re- 
mained to the end of his life. 

He was also appointed a mem- 
ber of the Music Editorial De- 
partment under Colonel Fred G. 
Hawkes. 

Many are the stories that could 
be related of his wonderful week- 
end campaigns and tales of his 
personal contact with bandmas- 
ters and bandsmen, especially 
young and promising musicians, 
throughout the British Territory 



THE STORY SO FAR 

George Marshall had been 
married only four months when 
tragedy struck. His back was 
severely injured as a result of 
a mining accident. The medi- 
cal doctors felt it would be 
impossible for him to survive 
long. But George Marshall 
lived. 

Although having to work in 
the coal mine, George was a 
born musician and had diligent- 
ly studied music at night, de- 
veloping his genius for composi- 
tion. After his conversion, he 
dedicated his musical talents to 
God and The Salvation Army. 
Soon his music began to be 
published and was played in 
many parts of the Army world. 

He became Bandmaster of 
the South Shields Central Corps 
Band. 

After the accident, George's 
wife, Jenny, devoted her life 
to the care of her husband. 
Jenny's constant self-sacrifice 
was not lost on him and for a 
man of such an independent 
nature, this was a sore trial. 

From the day he knew he 
would live, George's Constant 
prayer was that he would walk 
again. But one day, coming to 
the realization this prayer was 
not to be answered, he said to 
his wife, "Jenny, we've ac- 
cepted the chair, haven't we?" 

NOW READ ON 
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The War Cry 



